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TO OUR READERS. 


We claim the indulgence of our readers (the Ladies par- 
ticularly) for not giving them a Plate of the Fasnions, accord- 
ing to our promise. We beg them to believe, that the desire 
of presenting something worthy of their expectations, has been 
the only cause of this delay. Having given several plates to 
be copied by the best artists in that line in this city, we have 
found them by far inferior tothe models. We have, therefore, 
written to our correspondents in Europe, to have the necessary 
number of plates forwarded to us by each packet. We shall 
be thus able to furnish our readers with the identical En- 
gravings of Fashions published weekly in Paris. 

We take this opportunity to renew to our readers, the assu- 
rance of our constant vigilance, in securing every opportunity 
of embellishing the Parlour Review, and we shall be amply 
repaid for our labours, if we succeed in meeting with their 
approbation. 





GIOACCHINO ROSSINI 


Was born in February, 1792, at Pesaro, asmall town in the 
papal states, situated on the gulf of Venice. His father was 
an inferior performer on the French horn, and attended one of 
those strolling companies of actors and musicians, who, to gain 
a livelihood, attend the fairs of the small towns in Italy: his 
mother, who passed for one of the prettiest women of Romagna, 
was a seconda donna, of passable talents. ‘Their son of course 
accompanied them in these excursions. In 1799, Rossini’s 
father took him to Bologna, where he began to study music in 
1802; his first master being D. Angelo Tesei. In the course 
of a few months, the young Gioacchino already earned paoli 
by singing in the churches. His pleasing soprano voice, and 
the vivacity of his youthful manners, gained him many friends 
among the priests who directed the Funziont. Under profes- 
sor Angelo Tesei, Gioacchino became a tolerable proficient in 
singing, in the art of accompanying, and in the rules of coun- 
terpoint. In 1806, he was capable of singing at first sight any 
piece of music put before him, and great hopes were conceived 
of his future excellence; it was augured from his growth, and 
the quality of his voice, that he would make an excellent tenor. 

On the 27th of August, 1806, he quitted Bologna, to make 
the musical tour of Romagna. He took his place at the piano, 
as director of the orchestra at Lugo, Ferrara, Forli, Sinigaglia, 
and other little towns. It was only in 1807 thet the young 
Rossini gave up singing in the church. The 20th of March, 
in the same year, he entered the Lyceum of Bologna, and re- 
ceived lessons in music from Padre Stanislao Mattei. 

A year after, (the 11th of August, 1808) he made so con- 
siderable a progress, as to be qualified to compose a symphony, 
and a cantata entitled “J/ Pianto d’Armonia.” This was his 
first essay in vocal music. Immediately after this, he was 
chosen director of the academy of the concordi, a musical 
society at that time existing in the bosom of the Lyceum 
at Bologna. ‘Demetrio et Volibio” is the first opera com- 
posed by Rossini. Itis said to have been written in 1809, 
but it was not performed till 1812, in the Theatre Valle at 
Rome. Some have imagined that it was rewritten by the 
master for this representation; but there is no proof of the fact. 
His known indolence, and the active duties he was obliged to 
perform this year, would rather tell against such a supposition. 

Such was the progress Rossini had made at nineteen, that 
he was chosen to direct, as head of the orchestra, the Four 
Seasons of Hadyn, which were executed at Bologna; the Crea- 
tion, which was given on the same occasion (May 1811), was 
directed by the celebrated soprano Marchesi. When the 
Parents of Rossini had no engagement, they returned to their 
residence at Pesaro. Some rich amateurs of this town, we 
believe of the family Perticari, took the young Rossini under 
their protection. A young lady, of considerable beauty and 
fortune, formed the happy idea of sending him to Venice: he 
there composed, for the Theatre San Mosé, a little opera in one 
act, entitled ‘La Caumbiale di Matrimonio,” 1810. This was 
the first opera of Rossini performed upon the stage. After a 
Stecess very flattering to a beginner, he returned to Bologna; 
and, in the autumn of the following year (1811), produced 
“L’ Equivoco Stravagante.”” The following year he returned to 
Venice, and composed for the caraival “L’Iaganno Felice.” 


In this piece genius shines forth in every part. 
rienced eye will at once recognise in this opera in one act, the 
parent ideas of the numerous pieces, which at a later period 
contributed to decide the fortune of the chef-d’ euvres of Rossini. 

No adequate idea can be formed of the success which his 
delightful opera “T'ancredi” obtained at Venice. Suffice it to 
say, that the presence of Napoleon himself, who honoured the 
Venetians with a visit, was unable to call off their attention 
from Rossini. All was enthusiasm! tutto furore, to use the 
terms of that expressive language, which seems to have been 
created for the use of the arts. From the gondolier to the 
|patrician, everybody was repeating “Mi rivedrai, ti revedro.” 





In the very courts of law, the judges were obliged to impose 
silence on the auditory, who were ceaselessly humming “7'i 
revedro.”’ 

The delightful opera of *Tuncredi’’ made the tour of Europe, 
in the short space of four years. 

It may well be supposed that, in such a place as Venice, 
Rossini was not less happy as a man, than celebrated as a 
composer. The fame of his reputation, aided by the agreeable- 
ness of his manners, won him the heart of the charming canta- 
trice buffa, the signora Marcolini, then in the flower of her 
beauty and her talents. Her charms were all-powerful, and 
she succeeded in estranging his affections from his former fair 
patrons. 

It was for Marcolini,—it was for her delicious contr’alto 
voice, and admirable comic powers, that he composed the gay 
and animated part of the Ital’ana in Algeri, which at once 
placed the youthful composer in the first rank of maestri. 

Such was the run that this new piece obtained, that Rossini 





had leisure to indulge for some time in his natural indolence, 
for indolent he was to excess. This the following anecdote 
will serve to prove. 

During his residence in Venice this year (1813), he lodged 
in a little room at one of the small inns. When the weather 
was cold he used to lie and write his music in bed, in order to 
save the expense of firing. On one of these occasions, a duet, 
which he had just finished for a new opera, “J/ Figlio per 
Azzardo,” slipped from the bed, and fell on the floor. Rossini 
peeped for it in vain from under the bedclothes, it had fallen 
under the bed. After many a painful effort, he crept from his 
snug place, and leaned over the side of the bed to look for it. 
He sees it, but it lies beyond the reach of his arm; he makes 
|one or two ineffectual efforts to reach it; he is half frozen with 
cold; and, wrapping himself up in the coverlet, exclaims, 
“Curse the duet, I will write it over again; there will be nothing 
difficult in this, since I know it by heart.” He began again, 
|but not a single idea could he retrace; he fidgets about for some 
\time—he scrawls—but not a note can he recall. Still his in- 





| paper. 
‘rewrite the whole duet. Let such composers as are rich enough 
keep fires in their chambers. I cannot afford it. There let 
the confounded paper lie. It has fallen, and it would not be 
lucky to pick it up again.” 
He had scarcely finished the second duct, when one of his 
friends entered. ‘Have the goodness to reach me the duet that 
lies under the bed.”” The friend poked it out with his cane, 
1 and gave it to Rossini. “Come,” says the composer, snugging 
close in his bed, “I will sing you these two duets, and do you 
tell me which pleases you the best.” The friend gave the 
‘preference to the first; the second was too rapid and too lively 
for the situation in which,it was to stand. Another thought 
came into Rossini’s head; he seized his pen, and, without loss 
of time. worked it up into a terzetto for the same opera. The 
\relater of this anecdote states, that there was not the slightest 
| resemblance between the two duets. The terzetto finished, 
|| Rossini dressed himself in haste, cursing the cold the whole 
|| time, and set off with his friend to the casino, to warm himself 
jjand take a cup of coffee. After this, he sent the lad of the 
|| casino with the duet and the terzetto to the copyist of San Mosé, 
||to be inserted in the seore. In the autumn of the same year, 
(1812,) Rossini was engaged at Milan, when, for the Scala, ne 
| composed “La Pietra del Paragone.” We had now attained 
his twentieth year. His opera had the good fortune to be sus- 
_ tained by the talents of siguora Marcoliai, Galli, Bonoldi, and 
f Parlamagni, who were in the flower of their fame, and obtained 
\,a success for this picce which was little short of extravagance. 











An expe- | 


. : ° 
‘dolence will not let him get out of bed to reach the unfortunate || 
“Well,”’ he exclaims, in a fit of impatience, “I will 


“La Pietra del Paragone” (the Touchstone) is considered 
by some critics as the chef-d’euvre of Rossini in the bufla style. 
| After obtaining such distinguished success at Milan, Rossini 
| revisited Pesaro and his family, to whom he is warmly attached. 
|The only person with whom he has been known to correspond 
lis his mother, and his letters to her are thus singularly ad- 
\dressed: ‘4/1? Ornatissima Signora Rossini, Madre del celebre 
Maestro, in Bologna.”’ 





Such is the character of a man, who, half in jest, half 
in earnest, scruples not to make an avowal of the glory that 
surrounds him, and laughs at the modest prudery of theacademy. 
Deriving happiness from the effects produced by his genius 
upon a people the most sensitive upon earth, and intoxicated 
with the voice of praise from his very cradle, he believes im- 
plicitly in his own celebrity, and cannot see why a man, gifted 
like Rossini, should not rank in the same degree as a general 
of division or a minister of state. They have gained a grand 
prize in the lottery of ambition, he has gained a grad prize 
in the lottery of nature. This is one of Rossini’s own 
phrases. I heard it from his own lips, says one of his biogra- 
phers, at a party given by prince Ghigi at Rome, in 1819. 


From La Belle Assemblée. 
THE NUPTIALS. 





“ Come, swectest, come! 
The holy vow shall tremble on thy lip, 
And at God's blessed altar shalt thou kneel 
So meek and beautiful, that men will deem 
Some angel there doth pray.” 


It was the eve of May, the eve too, that was to celebrate the 
bridal of an only sister to wealth, nobility, and virtue. All, to 
the eye of the superficial observer, wore the aspect of happiness 
unalloyed, of jcy, and earnest congratulation; but to me, who 
had read that sister’s heart, perhaps, ere she had read her own, 
it was alike indifferent that I beheld the coronet in perspective, 
or reflected on the distinguished alliance which would elevate 
|my Georgiana to a station she was so well calculated to adorn. 

The morning at length dawned; the sun rose splendidly, and 
was soaring in a sky unchequered by a cloud; the birds were 
singing cheeringly, as sporting gracefully amidst the cluster- 
ing foliage of ivy, jessamine, and woodbine, that shaded the 
window of our apartment, they seemed in chorus to hail the 
|bride elect, with blessings the most auspicious; while beneath, 
learth’s surface presented a scene at once animated and beautiful, 
\flowers of variegated hue, and the richest tints, adorned the 
\parterre, shedding a fragrance alike sweet and refreshing. At 
\any other period, I should have regarded a scene so radiant in 
grace and beauty, with sensations of delight; but the thought 
of her who was on the point of sacrificing her felicity at the 
ishrine of filial duty and affection intervened, and occupied my 
‘mind with ideas equally painful and anxious in their nature. 

That Georgiana was on the point of resigning her hand, 
while her heart was the possession of another, I could not 
doubt; for often had I noted the glistening eye, the deep suffu- 
sion, and tremulous tone of her voice, when the name of Arthur 
Clanronald was announced;—of him, who had been the play- 
mate of our childhood, the friend and intellectual companion of 
our riper years. I knew, too, she was dear, far dearer to the 
‘heart of Clanronald; but the smallness of his patrimony forbade 
|the disclosure of his affection, and apprehensive lest his love 
‘should overcome the dictates of prudence, he retired suddenly 
|to a distant part of the country, there to live on the wreck of a 
once noble fortune, bequeathed by a generous but too prodigal 
‘sire. Forsaken by her once-valued friend, left in doubt as to 
\the reality of his sentiments, Georgiana’s pride took alarm; 
'she avoided not only the mention of his name, but all subjects 
|| that in the slightest degree had reference to it, 

While my sister, with the native delicacy of her character, 
| was thus shrinking from the contemplation of her own pure 
||heart, burying in its inmost recesses her heaven-born affection, 
|| our father received a visit from Lord Clanronald, a distant 
|, relative of Arthur’s, whose heir he was, on the event of the 
|| death of an only son of very precarious health. 

Evil was the hour that welcomed Lord Clanronald to the 
roof of my fatherywho having engaged in a variety of speenla- 
ican, hazardous im their nature, found himself, when least 
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e xpected, inv avelv ed in difficulties, ot re dveed bom the most | ‘attend you, but at any rate—take this!” and saying these | ‘place this old table against the door, od sts out the softes 
affluent circumstances, to a state of comparative insignificance | words, the capucin drew from under his capacious brown | | plank, *twill serve one of us for a bed, the other fora Seat, 
and want. In an agony of mind not to be described, he sought | sleeve a little box of walnut-tree, and, giving it to the younger | while he keeps sentinel turn and turn about.—Good night, 


1 
the confidence of his friend. That nobleman, with all ate 
generosity of his nature, instantly offered such security as my | 


of the two travellers, he compelled them to mount and ride| 
without delay. “You will bring me that back to-morrow,” 


E rnest—I’m quite slee py —come, one bavin more, my boy, j in 


‘the fire, come what may! are we not both safe from all sy. 


revered parent might require to sustain his falling credit; and | he cried, as they rode off; and, ‘stretching his arms towards | prise, and havn’t we the capucin’s poniard, and his rosary, a 


to relieve his mind from the weight of obligation conferre d, | 
demanded the hand of his fair Georgiana, as the noblest ac- 
knowledgment he could receive. It was not in the heart of 
my sister to refuse the tender of a hand that had snatched her 
father, the being she loved and venerated, from inevitable ruin. |) 
Her tears and silence were construed into an expression of 
grateful consent; and though she felt her anticipated marriage 
must geal her own wretchedness, she endeavoured to conceal 
the emotions of her suffering spirit under the assumed guise of 
a smiling and cheerful exterior. 

Than oa that morning, never had I observed Georgiana in 
more fervent prayer to Him, from whom alone she could derive 
consolation and support. Rising, she threw her arms around 
me, saying, ‘The society of Amy, my sister, was ever wont to 
afford me pleasure, but forbear to question as to the splendid 
misery that now awaits, to some, the envied Georgiana, I 
would be happy, calm, and collected; and shall I not be so,” 
she added, the tears rushing into her eyes, as she spoke, **when 
my trust is in God?” 

Reckless of the splendid paraphernalia in which she was 
arrayed, I conducted her to our father, who prayed Heaven’s 
choicest blessings might be showered on the head of his duteous 
child, and whispered, as he regarded her pale countenance, 
that even at the last, she must make no painful sacrifices en 
his account. Georgiana replied not. Her heart was too full, 
but her look convinced him she was resolved on becoming what 
in gratitude and duty she owed to him who was shortly to be- 
come her husband. 

My thoughts and gloomy apprehensions were shortly arrested 
by the arrival of the carriages destined to convey the bride and 
herattendants to the village church. There we were met by Lord 
Clanronald, who received his trembling bride from the hands of 
her father. Leading her to the feet of the altar he cast a lingering 
glance towards the vestry door; it opened, and to my extreme 
surprise, Arthur Clanronald himself stepped forth. It seemed 
an illusion; yet I could not donbt his personal identity, as my 
gaze was riveted on his noble, his happy countenance. What 
could this mean? Was he about to become the bridegroom of 
the unconscious Georgiana, who saw him not? He was, in- 
deed! Already had he changed places with his Lordship, whose 
hand he appeared to press with grateful emotion; and now that 
the sacred ceremony was on the point of commencing, I could 
no longer withhold the sentiments of joy, of curiosity, that 
transported me for the moment beyond all sense of decorum, 
as grasping the parental arm, I required an explanation of what 
to me appeared a visionary scene of passing bliss. 

“Hereafter, my child, you shall know more,” replied my 
father, in an under-tone; “suffice it toadd, I had read the heart 
of our Georgiana, had extorted in part her long-cherished secret; 
and, apprehensive lest her gratitude and filial piety would not 
hesitate to sacrifice her best affections, Lord Clanronald and I 
have preconcerted this scheme to render the dear girl happy in 
our own way; and you now behold that deserving young man 
sole heir of his Lordship’s large possessions, Lord Clanronald 
having sustained a severe domestic affliction in the loss of his 
only son; aud it was only to witness the happiness of my child, 
that he has now quitted the house of mourning.” 

Delightful were the sensations that now thrilled in my heart; 
and ardently did I long, as the faint responses of poor Georgi- 
ana smote on my ear, for the conclusion of a ceremony that was 
to restore her to happiness, joy, and love. 

It was over; and Arthur, with gentle hand, had raised the 
veil of his sweet bride—had whispered, what to Georgiana 
alone was heard. Wild was the glance that darted momentarily 
on the face of Clanronald, as, giving one scream of joyful re- 
cognition, she sank into arms open to receive her. But the 
surprise, which had been intended as her sweetest reward, had 
nearly proved fatal in its consequences. Her delicate frame, 
and anguished spirit, were ill able to cope with feelings equally 
violent and opposite in their nature; and long, very long was it, 
ere our united efforts could awaken the unconscious bride to a 
sense of the happiness that awaited her. 





A NIGHT IN THE ABRUZZI. 


“You are then determined to go, gentlemen! Well, then, 
felice viaggio! felice viaggio!—but, believe me, don’t spare the 
legs of your mules if you wish to escape a disagreeable en- 
counter. You have arms, I suppose?”—None!”—Without 
arms at nightfall in the Abruzzi! By the Madonna, but these 
Frenchmen think of nothing.—Gentlemen, a poor capucin 


1} 


“By the Madonna!”’ exclaimed Ernest, as they wound gaily | 





‘them, gave them his benedicite. The gate of the convent | 
closed. | 


\"P the ascent which led from the walls of the en cone | 
vent, “a benediction and provisions for the journey! Why, | 
‘the capucin spoils us. Let us see what this mysterious box | 
‘contains. A beautiful rosary, by my faith, and under that I 
| suppose some amulet. A singular amulet, indeed!—’tis a) 
magnificent poniard. What an edifying association! Spiri- 
tual life and death, murder and prayer! Oh, Italy, Italy! land 
of anomalies and contrasts!” 

But, indeed, setting aside the piquancy of the association | 
which was so truly felt and expressed by the light-hearted | 
Ernest, the poniard was well deserving of a careful inspection. | 
The hilt was of ivory, and consisted of three small figures) 
skilfully grouped in relief, representing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. The blade, which at first sight appeared dispropor-| 
tionately broad for the handle, bore the engraved names of | 
Jesus and Mary, with several burning hearts. On pressing a) 
small gilt button on the upper part of the guard, new wonders. 
revealed themselves: that which the two friends had taken for | 
the blade, was nothing more than a metallic case destined to 
serve as a sheath for the protection of the blade itself, and that 
blade was a chef-d’auvre of armourer’s workmanship; bright 
as silver, supple as a foil, in thickness scarcely the eighth of 
an inch, and surprisingly tempered. The file and burin of the! 
engraver had carefully cut out init, in hollow work, a scene of 
the Passion—that of the Garden of Olives. Between each} 
little tree, and the sinuosities of Mount Calvary, the metal had 
been skilfully grooved: but this research in the workmanship 
had not alone for its object to please the eye. Another 
thought had pre-occupied the artist. ‘Thanks to this succes-, 
sion of full and empty parts, the flesh, rapidly separated at 
first, rejoined through the blade from side to side, and the 
weapon could not be withdrawn without causing a cruel lace-| 
ration, and allowing the air to penetrate the wound, which, 
according to an opinion, true or false, renders it mortal. _ 
horrid refinement made the two friends shudder, and the con- 
clusion they both agreed upon to this examination, was, that | 
in a country where even capucin monks carried such viatici 
for their own private use, it was very imprudent to entangle 
themselves, without a guide, in narrow defiles at so late an 
hour; that serious inconveniences might arise from their losing 
their way; and that it would be even more prudent to wait for 
day-break in some miserable hovel, than to expose themselves 
to be attacked in the dark far from all assistance, for the mere 
pleasure of being ransomed. 

A shrill whistle suspended all conversation, and the travel- 
lers reined up simultaneously, and with some feeling of unea- | 
siness, on the brow of a rugged mountain road. It was a/| 
goatherd, who, followed by a large shaggy black dog, was) 
walking with rapid strides, and cheering the loneliness of the 
way as he could.—*‘Hollo, ho, there! my friend!” cried our 
travellers, when they were within hearing, “can you inform | 
us where we may pass the night?”—«“The night?’ said the | 
goatherd, holding back his dog by the collar, which was ready | 
to fly at the travellers’ horses, “turn to the right, follow the 
foot-path between the rocks, it will lead you to the hut where | 
my goats and I take our siesta every day; the door and walls 
are solid, well barricadoed, and you may sleep there in safety,| 
if not quietly; besides, you’ll find there wherewith to protect | 
you from the night-dews. But, take my advice, don’t snalee! 
too great a fire, lest the flame be seen too far above the chim- 
ney; for if you do, I will not answer for some nocturnal visits | 
which will be little agreeable to you, your portemanteauz, or, 
your mules.” 

Saying these words, he walked on, setting his dog at liberty, 
which had not ceased growling dwring the whole conversa- 
tion, and whistling still more shrilly than before. Yeung,| 
bold, with a dash of romance about them, the two friends, | 
whom this meeting, this sort of beginning of an adventure had| 
somewhat excited, piqued themselves on following it up; and| 
Ernest declared that to hesitate would reflect upon the land | 
from whence they came. They turned to the right, they fol-| 
lowed the foot-path, the last faint gleam of parting day assisted | 
them to discover that the indications of the goatherd were | 
quite correct, and behold them, and their mules, installed in’ 
the cabin, warming themselves, and chatting at their ease.—| 
“The rogue is right,” said Ernest, “these beams and walls 
are solid, and in case of need might hold against a regular) 
siege. For more safety, however, and to avoid the kicks and 


| 





| 
| 


the service of all visiters!—Good night. Awake me in ap 
|| hour—then you take a spell.” 

Half seated on the angle of the table, Ernest yawned, rubbed 
| his eyes, locked at his friend who slept as soundly on the harj 
board as on the softest down-bed, and pushed back with his 
foot the pieces of charcoal which from time to time flew out of 
the hearth before him. Then resuming the capucin’s box, he 
entertained himself with counting the beads of the rosary, be. 
gan a pater, drew the poniard from its sheath, tried the point, 
and in jest, made pretence to strike with it his sleeping com. 
panion. ‘Then he again examined closely the damasquining 
of the blade, made a resolution to take down an exact descrip. 
tion of it in his note-book; amused himself with his shadow, 
which, thrown by the vacillating flame, flitted on the wall be. 
hind him, or danced even upon the placid face of his friend; 
followed up, lost, and resumed a thousand ideas which sue. 
ceeded without order, and dispelled each other like the illu 
sions of the magic-lantern, when—on a sudden, he thought he 
heard in the distance, the shrill whistle of the goatherd, and 
the low growlings of his black dog. Then a singular specta- 
cle attracted all his attention. The flame in the hearth kindled 
| brighter, changed colour five or six times, and, opening, dis. 
covered, in the room of the chimney-plate, a large aperture, 
from which issued a light of the most dazzling red. 

This opening, instead of presenting those defined angles, 
those regular lines which indicate the work of man, seemed to 
| be a fissure operated spontaneously, and attended with fantas- 
tical incidents, in the face of the wall. Ernest, upon stooping, 
perceived as though a confused procession of hideous brigands 
dressed in tatters, grouped picturesquely, armed with swords 


}and pistols, some with carbines, others with bludgeons, from 


which hung small medals of yellow copper, and beads of ro- 
saries; then more distinctly, and nearer to him, the figure of 
the goat-herd, and his inseparable black dog. Ernest, holding 
his breath, stooped lower still, with his eyes fixed upon the 
aperture, when the muscular and hairy hand of the goatherd 
seized him, and before he could call for assistance, or think of 
resisting, he found himself, without knowing how, on the other 
side of the hearth. It was along gallery. The goatherd, with 
an imperious air, and his finger pressed upon his lips, impos- 
ing silence, with an irresistible power, waved Ernest to follow 
him. They moved on, moved on, and onward still, ascending, 
sometimes descending; sometimes under vaults of prodigious 
height, at others through passages so low that they were com- 
pelled to creep upon all fours. Ernest followed his guide, with 
one hand free, while the other, thrust into the breast of his 
waistcoat, twitched nervously the hilt of his poniard; he felt 
it difficult to account to himself for this strange promenade, 
and for his docility in following the wretch, without questions, 
explanations, or resistance. They arrived at a grated entrance: 
the goatherd rang three times, the grated gateway opened, and 
they ascended with extreme difficulty, a winding staircase, the 
steps of which were each more than eighteen inches high. 
They reached a badly-lighted chamber. On the steps the bri- 
gands were seen for a moment! On a table, a man with a 
white flowing beard, bound, and weeping in silence. At the 
sight of the stranger, all arose. ‘Gentlemen,’ said the goat- 
herd, in a sonorous voice, while the black dog licked his bony 
hand, “here is a good catch! The trap has played its game, 
there is gold in these pockets.”—*And steel in this hand!” 
exclaimed Ernest, hastily, pulling from beneath his dress the 
poniard he had held concealed. ‘Take that!”’ and rushing on 
the goatherd, he struck! A terrific cry was uttered at his side. 
trnest! oh! the unfortunate Ernest, it was all a dream, and he 
had killed his friend! 

The next day, at the hour of siesta, the goatherd knocked 
in vain at the cabin door; he burst it in, and found with affright, 
two dead bodies, one stretched on a table, the other across the 
hearth—a few words written in pencil—embers extinguished 
in blood—a poniard, a rosary, a box of walnut-tree marked 
with the initials of the convent, and two mules, which had long 
stamped impatiently to get out into the open pasture. 





A RECIPE FOR COURAGE. 


A gallant soldier was once heard to say, that his only 
measure of courage was this: “Upon the first fire I imme 
diately look upon myself as a dead man; I then fight out the 
remainder of the day, as regardless of danger as a dead man 
should be. All the limbs which I carry out of the field 
regard as so much gained, or as so much saved out of the 
fire.” 








possesses little other property than his prayers. Mine will 


other nocturnal interruptions of our honest quadrupeds, let us| 
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THE SCHOOL-MATES. 


A young man from twenty-eight to thirty years of age, took 
his seat at the table in the English Coffee-house in Paris; he had 
ordered the waiter to bring hima bottle of champaigne, and 
examined the bill of fare with the attention of an epicure, 
wishing to make a good dinner. 

Nothing is more difficult—the bills of fare of our eating- 
houses, Which make so fine an appearance in a neat volume 
bound in morocco, are commonly as flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able, as a new novel; we find nothing new and attractive; and 
the unfortunate mortal who frequents public houses, suffers the 
greatest perplexity when he is obliged to order a dinner. 

The list of eatables is always the same; the edition has been 
stereotyped these twenty years; it is like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, unchangeable. Our young friend, after having 
run over the long columns of their formidable list of meats, 
made choice of a dish, and was waited upon with the defer- 
ence usually shewn to one who has ordered a bottle of 
champaigne. 

At the nearest table was seated a tall young man, pale, and 
of a serious countenance; he did not examine the bill of fare, 
but ordered common wine, soup, a beefsteak, and a newspaper. 
After examining with his eye-glass the company assembled, 
the attention of our friend of the champaigne was fixed on his 
neighbour of the beefsteak. He appeared to endeavour for 
some minutes, to recall a vague and distant recollection, and 
then exclaimed—*Have I not the pleasure of seeing Leopold 
Bt” 

“Certainly, and I also well recollect Julius A.” 

The two school mates exchanged a few affectionate phrases, 
without entering into a free conversation, for they did not 
know whether to adopt the familiar tone of old acquaintances, 
or to conform to the reserve of fashionable society. College 
intimacies unexpectedly renewed after a lapse of years, are 
subject to this hesitancy. Leopold and Julius had not seen 
each other since they had left college. Looking at the pail of 
ice in which his champaigne was cooling, Julius felt it was 
his duty to make the first advance, and he frankly addressed 
his friend—*I am delighted,” said he, ‘to sce you, for I have 
never forgot our old friendship.”” The waiter brought Leopold 
his beefsteak, and Julius a brace of partridges. ‘Let us dine 
together,” said Julius, ‘and as I was the first to discover you, 
Imust have the pleasure of treating you to-day; your turn will 
come next. How long it is, my dear Leopold, and how many 
things have passed since we saw each other! But you have 
not changed; always the same, always young; the same ele- 
gant figure and melancholy countenance—I have grown old, 
have I not? you are too kind to say so, but do you know it is 
twelve years since we left college?” 

“Yes, twelve years, which you have passed in tranquillity, 
but Lin travelling through the world. After leaving college, 
I visited the provinces, afterwards crossed the ocean, and am 
, ow just returned from Paris—and what has become of all our 
comrades??? 

“I am able to satisfy your curiosity respecting a great many 
of them, for I have seen most of them.” 

“Let me hear then. Alfred P. for example, who had so fine 
a imagination, so much capacity as we used to say—if I re- 
tollect right, he used to carry off all the annual prizes, and 
had written two tragedies.” 

“Alfred who made tragedies in college, makes floor cloths in 
the world. He is a great manufacturer, mayor of his town, a 
colonel of militia, the father of seven children, and who would 
at present be much embarrassed to compose a couplet.” 

“And Leon, that young fop, who had such beautiful black 
hair, what has become of him?” 

“He has become grey. That is a great misfortune for a love- 
lace of thirty; however, he is not to be pitied. As long ashe 
heard himself called the handsome brunet his poverty gave 
him no concern; he was contented with his garret, his guitar, | 
and his reception in society; but when he saw the hand of 
lime had “thinned his flowing hair,’’ he renounced the follies 
of life, entered into business, was successful, and in a few 
Years will be worth a million.” 

“And Anatole, whom our professors called the crab, always' 
' the last in his class, and bending under the load of his tasks!”’ | 

“He is at present bending under the load of his laurels. Ana-| 
tole Writes beautiful songs, and dramatic works, which all 
“8 admires, and the crab is a candidate for a seat in the 
Academy. 

“All you say astonishes me. And little B., so proud of the! 
fortune of his father the Banker? Do you recollect how he| 
put You out of countenance by his style of dress, and how he| 
azled us all with his repeating watch, his gold chain, and| 
sane five guineas he received every year for a Christmas | 











“Little B. no longer wears gold chains, but now sells guard 
chains. Yes, my dear friend, it is thus with most of our old 
comrades; almost all of them have strikingly deviated from the 
path which opened before them; they have disappointed our 
expectations, and failed to realize the future they anticipated. 
Many, after years of study, more or less profound, have had 
recourse to cominon occupations, others have succeeded ia 
nothing. Some of them have already expended their patri- 
mony; these are the meteors who have shone and are extinct. 
I have seen them passing in splendid equipages, and I meet 
them now in the streets with downcast looks, and in half worn 
clothes. Others are dead. A college education has this ad- 
vantage, that by extending the number of our acquaintances it 
gives us, early in life, the profitable lessons of experience, 
shews us the sudden reverses of fortune, the vanity and short- 
ness of life, and the worth of friendship.” 

“My wandering and agitated life has not permitted me to 
make these philosophical observations, but with your assistance 
I will commence the study.” 

“And you will find, Leopold, that but few of our comrades 
have risen in the world, and that many of them have been un- 
fortunate. B. is not the only example I could cite you of these 
strange vicissitudes. A few years ago, after leaving the thea- 
tre I stepped into a coffee-house to sup with a friend. I was 
engaged in conversation, when I was suddenly interrupted with 
the question, “Julius, what shall I bring you after your oys- 
ters?” I turned round, and found it was the waiter who spoke 
to me, and that waiter was our comrade Hippolite; you know 
he was without fortune, but one would think he might have 
done better.” 

“Can you tell me any thing of our two friends, Armand and 
Charles, who both expected to be raised to the Peerage?” 

“They were both disappointed. Charles was the son of a 
peer ennobled during the restoration, and who lost his title by 
the revolution; he has gone into the army. Armand, as the 
son of a peer, flattered himself with obtaining a large fortune 
by marriage; he met in society the daughter of a banker, who 
had fixed her affections ona peerage. ‘They suited each other, 
and were married. Ina year’s time his father-in-law became 
bankrupt; the portion of his wife which had been left in the 
hands of her father was lost; the revolution followed, and 
among other acts of justice, deprived Armand of his hopes of 
the peerage, by abolishing its hereditary descent. ‘Thus both 
husband and wife saw the wreck of their hopes. Armand 
was at first enraged at the bankruptcy of his wife’s father, but 
the revolution calmed him; he saw that his wife had equal 
cause for regret. ‘They have since parted good friends—their 
being no longer any motive for their union.” 

‘“‘Have any of our comrades profited by the revolution?”’ 

‘None of our cotemporaries, except two or three King’s ad- 
vocates, and half a dozen magistrates. But among those of 
the senior class, many have risen to political importance. 
They entered the world at a fortunate moment; they had pass- 
ed through the first years of manhood, and were of an age to 
feel an ambition for public life, and had obtained the experi- 
ence necessary to perform its duties, when the revolution of 
July occurred. Among these was * * *, who became, thanks 
to his name, minister—and a favourite minister. He did not 
forget his friends. If the quality of a good comrade, is a merit 
in a politician, no statesman was more deserving of office. He 
appointed to office and confered distinction on all his class- 
mates. If you were a little older, and had sat on the same 
bench with him at college, I should advise you to wait on 
him, to ask, and you certainly would receive.” 

“It would be the first time,” said Leopold, “with a bitter 
smile, that the college has been of use to me. You may have 
remarked, Julius, that when I recognised you, and when you 
called me by name, and offered me your hand, I received it 
with coldness. ‘To explain this apparent indifference, I must 
tell you my whole story. It will be long and melancholy. 
I would, however, much rather again ask your hand, that I 
might grasp it with frankness and cordiality, and obtain your 
forgiveness.” 

‘“‘Why would you spare Me the recital of your sufferings, | 
Leopold? Nothing which affected you can be indifferent to 
me. Must I shew you an example of confidence? But what} 
can I tell you of my life, which has always been calm and) 
happy! Ihave been a farmer and an iron master these ten| 
years, and have never had cause to complain of fortune. This| 
is my whole history. 

“And, in return, I will tell you mine. On leaving college I 
went to Burgundy to reside with an uncle, my guardian and | 
only relative. ‘There I enjoyed a moderate competence, and a| 
happiness which I had for a long time dreamed of. I had, | 
from infancy, loved a charming young girl, my cousin Emily. | 
We were engaged to be married. In the last year I passed| 
in college I became intimate with Victor Danville, one of our’ 





class-mates. You remember him. 1 invited him to spend a | 


few weeks with me at my uncle’s. He came. I soon per- 
ceived that E:nily treated me with less tenderness and fami- 
liarity; she appeared reserved and timid, and avoided my 
society. This change surprised and grieved me. I did not 
know to what to attribute it; but at last I discovered the solu- 
tion of the enigma: Victor loved Emily, and she returned his 
affection. I will not attempt to describe to you my despair, 
when this mystery was revealed. ‘T'wo illusions were dissi- 
pated at the same moment. I was cruelly deprived both of 
my love for Emily, and my friendship for Victor. I chal- 
lenged my false friend; we fought, and I received a wound 
which had nearly proved mortal. Searcely recovered from my 
wound, I quitted my uncle’s house. My physician had re- 
commended the use of mineral waters. I went to Baréges. 
There I learned that, immediately after my departure, my . 
cousin had married my rival. I had just come of age. My 
uncle, in announcing to me the marriage of his daughter, sent 
me his account as my guardian, and authorized me to draw on 
him for my patrimony, which amounted to sixty thousand 
frances. Could I have engaged in the affairs of life, this small 
inheritance might have been profitably employed. I had in 
my happy moments formed brilliant plans for the future, which 
were to be realized after my marriage with Emily; but now 
alone in the world, with a broken heart, of what importance 
was life to me? 

“To change the scene I travelled through the south of France; 
but chagrin followed me everywhere. Yet, as the greatest 
griefs are not endless, I found some relief to my sufferings in 
the amusements of Bordeaux. I there met with one of our 
class-mates, Rodolph V. He was a very amiable and intelli- 
gent youth; he had engaged in commerce, and appeared in- 
dustrious, active and enterprising, and filled with that self 
assurance which almost guarantees success. Rodolph was in 
want of funds to carry on his business with advantage, and 
proposed to employ my sixty thousand francs in his house, 
assuring me of a net profit of ten percent. I agreed to his 
proposal, and deposited with him my patrimony. Three months 
after I was informed that Rodolph had failed, and had fled 
from Bordeaux, carrying with him all the funds in his 
possession. 

“This was another blow I had received from a comrade; 1 
was enraged. However, I found it necessary to adopt some 
mode of gaining a subsistence by my talents. What was to 
be done? I published a journal; a small journal, light and 
airy, ridiculing the follies of the day, criticising the steps of 
dancers, pronouncing decisions without appeal on the merits 
of actors and statesmen, attacking the ministry, evlogising 
macassar oil, launching at random epigrams, and treating with 
moderation only milliners and perfumers. My journal was all 
the rage; it was read with avidity in parlours and coffee- 
houses. Unfortunately my epigrams, though launched at ran- 
dom, did not fall harmless. The eminent men of Bordeaux 
declared themselves my enemies, and Bordeaux at that time 
could boast of many eminent men; it was the last year of the 
restoration. They were in possession both of fortune and 
power. A young advocate, a protegé of a minister, arrived 
about this time at Bordeaux; they wished to give him an op- 
portunity of making a brilliant debit. A prosecution was 
commenced against me, and the young lawyer was employed 
to launch the thunders of his eloquence against my unfortu- 
nate journal. This young advocate was no other than Theo- 
dore L., our class-mate, who danced so well on the rope. I 
waited on him, reminded him of our college scenes, and be- 
lieved I had touched his feelings. But I was deceived. On 
the trial of the cause, my college chum attacked me with vio- 
lence. This good Theodore even made use of our former 
friendship as the text of a brilliant peroration. 

“¢¢Gentlemen,’ said he, with oratorical declamation, ‘this 
young man,—this defendant,—this Leopold, who makes such 





bad use of his talents,—of the gifts which nature has so boun- 
tifully bestowed on him, might, by his talents, have become 
an ornament to France. Yes, gentlemen, this young man has 
received the most brilliant education; we studied at the same 
college; we were companions and class-mates. And now, 
gentlemen, the office I hold, the assembly before whom I ap- 
pear, the presence of a high court of justice, could alone enable 
me to overcome my emotions, and perform the duties imposed 
on me. 

“ «But I feel the dignity of my profession. In the temple of 
justice there is no altar erected to friendship. And while the 
government of the king is placed every day in danger by the 
licentiousness of the press, the safety of my country must 
silence the claims of friendship. I shall not ask your indul- 
gence. I see in the accused no longer a school-fellow, but a 
violator of the laws. I have exposed to you the list of his 
crimes; I have stripped his perfidious insinuations of the equi- 
vocations with which he attempted to conceal them; I have 
explained expressions which, to an ordinary reader, might have 

















verdict.’ 
“I was found guilty, and sentenced to a fine of five hundred ‘hum of men far behind us, and we stand alone together on the 


franes, and imprisonment for a year. 


|| side of a breezy mountain. 


} with me into the solitude I love best. Now we have left the 


. | . . . 
“Fifteen days afterwards Theodore was admitted to the su- llean catch the first faint streaks of her ruby light, gleaming 
oT » | : | 
preme court. I had served as a ladder to the ambition of my ||through the scattered columns of that ruined church. How | 


class-mate. 
“I appealed from the decision, but the sentence was con- 


firmed. I was of an age in which a year is of great import- 


, I 
ance. I was resolved not to spend it in prison, and imme- 


| sublimely beautiful is this spot, hallowed by these relics of | 


|sacred grandeur! Do not speak, but look around you with 
\that intense 


iplace. The old sanctuary is entirely unroofed; its only ceil- 
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See! the morning dawns; and we } 
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holiness of feeling so well in unison with the | 
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The kingdom of his fathers melis away!” 
The whispered omen waiting crowds received, 
Heard it and sighed, but whilst they sighed, believed. 


Time waned—marked but by common grief and joy, 
The princely infant grew the princely boy; 

*Mid the Alhambra groves, in royal weeds, 

Riding, in mimicry, his tilt of reeds; 

Or through bright halls bounding in frolic pride, 

Or stretched in slumber by a fountain’s side; 

Now wreathing flowers around his playmate’s neck, 


diately embarked for the United States. |ing now is the grey sky; its guardian spirit that single pale | 

“J arrived in Philadelphia with good letters of reeommenda- | star, that must soon fade before the coming of the mightier | 
tion. For some time my situation was extremely irksome. orb. Let us take a lesson from this; earth may change or| 
By perseverance I overcame all difficulties and obstacles. I | decay; trust not to its stability: heaven is sure, confide in it. 
become a partner in a mercantile house, and our affairs pros- The long, arched windows are o’ercanopied by the hanging | 
pered. As soon asI discovered a prospect of happiness, I was ‘ivy—meet emblem of man’s ambition; that, when it has | 
anxious to procure a companion to partake of it. I married a| gained the wished-for summit, can merely look down again in 
young lady, very pretty, very intelligent, but without fortune. | drooping despondency, and that it can mountno further. How 
My friends said it was a piece of folly, but I did not listen to | fantastic is the massy gateway, with its fringes of tall grass 
them. I had been six years in the United States, and six || end wall-flower clustering above and around it! Here we find 
months married, when one of my class-mates, who had been ||a picture in the vegetable world, which, in the animal crea- 
banished for a political offence, arrived in Philadelphia. You ition, is but too rare; a type of strong and faithful friendship, 
recollect Cyprian L . I received him with open arms. || that strikes its roots the deeper, the more desolating the ruin 
There was between us a double bond of union. We were | of its object. We have passed the portal, and reach the altar- 
companions at college, and companions in exile. I invited | stone, hoary with its partial covering of brown moss. Hush! 
him to my house, and gave him the use of my purse. 








A|| methinks I hear the low sighing of the organ, and the sweet 
greater traitor than Victor, Cyprian in return for my hospi- | anthem of the sister choristers! I see the benign countenance 
tality, betrayed my honour. He eloped with my wife, and ] of the venerable pastor, in the midst of the whole assembly of 
carried with him the greater part of my fortune, which was | his worshipping people. Here is youth and loveliness, for- 
deposited in my house, to be employed in an important spe-|| getfui of its smiles and innocent joys, kneeling in prayer and 
culation. praise, with the meek simplicity of unspotted hearts. Here is 

“After remaining in Philadelphia for six months, over-| bold and vigorous manhood, unmindful of the fever and fret of 
whelmed with grief, I sailed for the Havana in pursuit of the!! life, casting aside, for a season, all the vast plans and projects 
fugitives. On my arrival I discovered that they had gone to|/ of his mighty and varied ambition; acknowledging the utter 
Paris. I arrived here yesterday, and have learned that my/|feebleness of human efforts, and bowiug in suppliant depen- 
wife, abandoned by her seducer, died two months ago in the) dence on a loftier power. Here is wan and wrinkled age, weary 
greatest misery. Cyprian, having lost large sums of money | of the cares and sorrows of existence, raising the broken spirit 
at play, eseaped from the pursuit of his creditors. I know not | and causing all its hopes to bloom afresh in the exercise of a 
what has become of him. lively faith, and feeling already a peace and a happiness that 

“You will now understand why I shewed so little joy on|| js the best earnest of future bliss. Ha! did you hear the sereech 
seeing you. of the ow] from his home in the mouldering tower? Was it 
but a mockery of the senses, and are these walls tenantless? 
Where are they departed who once consecrated this temple 
with their pure devotion? Gone!—and never to return—to that 
region of spirits where thou and I, whether Jew or Gentile, 
must soon follow. Shall we go back now to the glare of the 
festival? No; let us rather sit down on this grey stone, and 
reason together. What more fitting to wake meditation than 
these holy ruins? We shall rest here: 











All I have suffered in the world has been caused 
by my school-fellows: one carried off my betrothed, and gave 
me a severe wound; another deprived me of my patrimony; 
another condemned me to prison; and a fourth stole from me 
my wife and my fortune. 

‘What more is necessary to steel against friendship the kind- 
est heart?” 

“Yes, Leopold, I understand you,”’ replied Julius, with emo- 
tion. “I deplore with you that strange fatality which has 
brought in your way the companions of your boyhood, and 
which has caused you to experience nothing but treason, ruin, 
injuries and persecution from those from whom you had reason 
to expect the kindest offices. 

“On the other hand I can cite to you many instances of the 
most devoted and generous friendship among our old college 
companions. I have a duty to perform: to heal your wounded 
spirit, and to repair the misfortunes you have suffered from 
our class-mates. Iam anxious to extend my business, and I 
want, to aid me in my enterprises, a partner, active and intel- 
ligent, and a devoted friend. I have found such a friend. 
You will not refuse my offer.” 


“And thoughts will come of mystic mood, 
To make in this deep solitude 
Eternity of time!” 





A TALE OF THE ALHAMBRA. 


BY MISS JEWSBURY. 

[This “tale,” which is not the less true for being told in the | 

language of poetry, contains, as the reader will scarcely fail 

to remark, a striking instance of a prediction working out its 
own fulfilment.—Ep. ] 








It is a tale of mystery and woe, 


RUINS. aes ; 
(Alas! that these should still in union grow,) 
All ruins are delightful. Antiquity is a mighty sorceress 


that flings a beauty and an interest around whatever she 
touches; hallowing even the most common-place objects to the 
contemplative eye. When we look at any structure, however 
humble, that is fast crumbling to decay, we regard it with 
feelings which can be traced only to the influence of the fancy. 
We see it as it now stands; but the mind insensibly turns 
from present to past times, and takes a pleasure in contrasting 
what is with what once was. We think of the hands that 
built it, and which must now be mouldering beneath the sod; 
we imagine youth and beauty that may have sprung up and 
flourished within its walls, or warm and honest hearts that may 
have beat in the bosoms of age and poverty; the happy faces 
that the winter’s eve may have assembled round its hearth; 
the merry voices that may have sounded through its lowly 
chambers;—and the question involuntarily suggests itself, (and 
one which we cannot answer,) “Where are they now?” And| 
if such thoughts be aroused by even the simplest relics of by- 
gone days, how are they elevated and heightened by the con-| Hid in the glowing silence of a star; 
templation of some of the grander remains of architectural 

pride! Let us pass from the turmoil of the city into the solemn| 
silence of nature. When pleasure is weaving her brightest 
spells in the crowded a halls, and the merry anata) 
hardly keeps pace wi e merricr feet of the dancers, forsake 


A tale of one that long hath passed away, 

Alike from banquet-hall and battle-fray, 

Leaving memor..is for the thoughtful heart, 
Mournfvl as music heard when friends depart. 

He was a King, of whom the record brief 

Is told of fated power and fated grief. 

And songs of welcome hailed him at his birth, 
City and palace rang with shouts of mirth; 
Granada, then the glorious and the gay, 

And the Alhambra—both.were glad that day; 

And poured their chivalry with cymbals clashing, 
Bright dancing plumes, and lances brighter flashing— 
War in the splendid guise of festal lhours— 

To hail the babe, heir to the thousand towers! 
Woe to the men who troubled first the gladness, 

| With looks of wisdom uttering words of madness! 
Glooming the future with dark sign and spell, 

As if man’s fate but in man’s deeds could dwell;— 





Beholding portents of decay and war, 


Casting life’s horoscope ere life has bloomed, 
And a soft infant branding as “The Doomed!” 

’*T was thus with him, of whom this lay is framed; 
Sages so named him, unrebuked, unblamed-- 





The fawn, that followed at his lightest beck; 
Now by the lute won from each wilder game, 
His mother’s lute that told his father’s fame, 
And thus in tranquil happiness he grew, 
Nor the dark secret of his birthright knew. 
He could not read it in his mother’s eyes, 
He did not hear it in the wind’s soft sighs, 
Ile never felt it ’mid the flower’s rich bloom, 
The lute, the fountain, neither sang of doom; 
Clouds never breathed it, nor the dews impearled— 
All these were silent—these, his only world. 
At jast he knew it; childhood passed away, 
Lovely, but oh! too transient in its stay, 
And youth was severed from those pleasant years, 
By the dark barriers of foreboding fears. 
He took his station by his father’s side, 
And none could further fling the lance, or ride, 
None bear in games of chivalry a part 
With nobler seeming—but his heart! his heart! 
There, like a shadow, the prediction fell; 
What recked its origin—a madman’s cell? 
He read belief in every glancing eye, 
He heard it whispered as the breeze swept by, 
k ull oft in words it reached his ready ear 
When he was nigh, yet none believed him near, 
And, joined with meaning smile and silent frown, 
The strength and courage of his heart struck down; 
Alloyed his nobleness with weaker things, 
And from his princely spirit rent the wings. 
Omens could daunt him in his boldest scheme, 
A day be saddened by a midnight dream; 
To him the stars were oracles of trust, 
Masters, not ministers, to human dust; 
And he would watch them shining in their spheres, 
With lowly reverence, yet with passionate tears, 
Forget their beauty in their mystery dim, 
Or ask why beauty worked but blight to him? 
He could not love them--nought behold as we, 


Self-governed, mind-controlled, unfearing, free. 


Time rolled along, and he was King at Jast—— 
Deem not the dark cloud from his spirit past; 
War at his gates; armed hosts without; within, 
Trampling, and tumult, and the trumpet’s din; 
Conquest, defeat, captivity, return, 

All that makes cowards quail, the daring burn, 
He proved in turn; gay on the banquet night, 
Meek in misfortune, gallant in the fight; 

But changeful, timid, womanly in will, 

For oh! the doom hung o'er him, crushed him still-- 
Making each high resolve of heart and mind 
Snow in the sunbeam, flower-leaves in the wind. 


Years—yet more years—the storm of war swept by, 
And days of peace came on for low and high; 
Again saw Granada a peaceful day, 

And the Alhambra once again was gay. 

No murderous sound then from the ramparts rung 
No cloud but ofthe mist-wreath round them clung— 
The silver mist that, light as beauty’s veil, 

Shone in the sun, and trembled in the gale: 

Mailed warriors trod no more each marble hall, 
Nor groans were mingled with the fountain’s fall, 
Bright the pomegranate stirred iis odorous head, 
Calin on the citron-groves was sunlight shed. 


But the Moor roved not ’mid those bowers of bloom— 





His land the desert now, his home the tomb! 
Another King within his halls kept court, 





Another banner waved o’er tower and fort; 
And he, the Doomed One, driven beyond the wave. 
Found, for an empire lost, a nameless grave! 





DOCTOR AND PATIENT. 


at an advanced time of life, did not know how to manage hin 
self. “You know, my friend,” says the doctor, “that a man? 
forty is himself either a fool or a pbysician.’? ‘The inva" 
surveyed the son of Galen, who was cf that age himself, 


| A querulous invalid was telling his physician that he, thcvg! 


| 














“He shall grow up and reign—but in that day 


shrewdly replied, “Pray, dcetor, may not a man be both!” 
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